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METHODOLOGICAL  AND  CONCEPTUAL  ISSUES  IN 
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UNDERSTANDING  ABILITY-PERFORMANCE  RELATIONSHIPS: 

FINAL  REPORT 

Benjamin  Schneider 

"The  potential  benefits  of  reliable  and  valid  prediction  of  individual 
performance  are  to  be  felt  in  virtually  every  activity  engaged  in  by  an 
organization"  (Bass  & Barrett,  1972,  p.  2kk) . Yet  In  the  past  forty  or 
more  years  there  have  been  only  modest  improvements  in  the  prediction  of 
eventual  job  performance  from  traditional  ability  measures  administered 
at  the  time  of  initial  selection  (Guion,  1965) • It  seemed  that  there  was 
much  to  be  gained  by  drawing  on  additional  resources  in  an  attempt  to  en- 
hance the  prediction  of  performance  based  on  ability  measures  alone  -- 

.‘a 

resources  from  within  the  individual,  from  the  work  environment,  and  from-, 
the  prediction  process  itself. 

A major  goal  of  this  research,  ther^  was  to  explore  two  types  of  non-' 
ability  variables  that  may  enhance  the  prediction  of  performance  and/or 
affect  the  ability-performance  relationship — those  which  represent  individ- 
ual differences  and  those  which  represent  variations  in  the  work  environ- 
ment. Previous  investigations  into  personal  variables  that  may  affect  the 
ability-performance  relationship  have  tended  to  be  haphazard,  relying 
heavily  on  available  selection  instruments  and  failing  to  clearly  conceptu- 
alize in  advance  how  and  why  any  given  personal  characteristic  should  be 
related  to  ability  and/or  performance.  It  was  our  intention  to  carefully 
specify  and  measure  a few  non-ability  attributes  of  people  that  we  had  reason 
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to  believe  may  add  to  and/or  Interact  with  ability  in  the  prediction  of 
job  performance. 

Similarly,  we  examined  contextual  variables,  or  attributes  of  the  en- 
vironment In  which  people  work,  as  potential  contributors  to  the  prediction 
of  performance.  These  variables  have  been  given  scant  attention  in  person- 
nel selection  studies  (Flaugher,  197^;  Schneider,  1978),  resulting  In  a 
concentration  on  individual  variables  as  the  sole  cause  of  task  performance. 
Such  a person-oriented  focus  has  prevented  us  from  understanding  how  organi- 
zations, through  their  practices  and  procedures,  could  intervene  in  ways 
that  will  improve  the  predictability  of  performance  by  ability  measures. 
Moreover,  the  inclusion  of  situational  variables  In  the  prediction  of  per- 
formance can  permit  an  organization  to  see  the  impact  of  its  own  policies 
and  procedures  on  the  overall  level  of  productivity. 

In  addition,  our  research  effort  was  concerned  with  investigating  the 
interactive  effects  of  specific  personal  characteristics  in  specific  en- 
vironments. This  reflects  the  Idea  that  "...integration  of  the  study  of 
individual  differences  and  basic  behavioral  processes  can  begin  to  occur 
most  readily...  by  ...  specification  and  empirical  documentation  suggested 
by  the  paradigm,  B ■>  f (P,  E).  It  requires...  a conceptual  orientation  that 
never  loses  sight  of  either  the  P or  the  E but  which  focuses  interest  on 
the  comma,  the  nature  of  the  Interaction.  That  is  where  the  action  is" 
(Atkinson,  197^,  P-  ^08) . 

A second  goal  of  our  research  was  an  attempt  to  enhance  the  prediction 
of  performance  by  the  careful  selection  and  use  of  the  most  appropriate 
psychometric  models.  Previous  experimentally-oriented  approaches  to 
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understanding  and  enhancing  ability-performance  relationships,  such  as 
procedures  designed  to  remove  response 'biases  from  ratings,  or  to  eliminate 
cultural  variance  from  tests,  or  to  provide  identical  working  conditions 
for  all  employees,  have  not  been  highly  successful.  An  alternative  sug- 
gested here  was  to  approach  the  problem  through  the  use  of  more  appropriate 
statistical  techniques,  techniques  selected  to  fit  the  premises  presented 
earlier  and  the  evidence  already  available  In  the  behavioral  science  liter- 
ature. 

Statistical  models  used  In  the  past  have  often  resulted  In  disappoint- 
ing outcomes  because  relationships  between  variables  were  inadequately 
conceptualized  or  because  less  than  optimal  statistical  procedures  were 
employed.  For  example,  interactions  of  variables  often  have  either  not 
been  tested  or  have  been  arbitrarily  dichotomized  or  trichotomized  to  fit 
an  analysis  of  variance  design  (Cohen  S Cohen,  1975)*  Our  approach  was 
to  employ  models  which  maximized  the  use  of  available  data  and  best  fit 
our  hypotheses. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  summarizes  the  writings  and  research 
undertaken  In  pursuit  of  these  two  major  goals.  First,  the  efforts  detail- 
ing methodological  considerations  n the  prediction  of  performance  are 
summarized.  Then  the  works  which  explored  the  contribution  of  non-ablllty 
individual  differences  and  situational  variables  to  the  prediction  problem 
are  reviewed.  Finally,  a list  of  publications  associated  with  the  Contract 


Is  presented. 
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METHODOLOGICAL  ISSUES 

The  papers  with  a predominantly  methodological  focus  range  over  topics 
as  diverse  as  the  content  validity  of  predictors,  the  moderated  multiple 
regression  model  for  predicting  performance,  and  racial  bias  in  performance 
ratings.  These  papers,  then,  examine  a number  of  the  problems  researchers 
face  as  they  attempt  to  operationalize  their  constructs  and  conduct  Lheir 
data  analyses. 

****** 

Bartlett,  C.  J.,  Bobko,  P.,  Hosier,  S.  B.,  6 Hannan,  R.  L.  "Testing  For 
Fairness  With  a Moderated  Multiple  Regression  Strategy:  An  Alterna- 
tive to  Differential  Analysis."  In,  B.  Schneider  (Ed.)  "Some  Concep- 
tual and  Methodological  Issues  in  Understanding  Abi 1 i ty- Performance 
Relationships."  ADA04669I 

Bartlett,  et  al . concentrated  on  the  legal  issue  of  race  as  a modera- 
tor of  ability-performance  relationships  but  the  models  they  presented  are 
applicable  to  the  study  of  any  algebraic  interaction — between  ability  and 
race,  ability  and  sex,  ability  and  access  to  power,  or  ability  and  goal 
setting  condition.  Perhaps  the  critical  issue  they  addressed  was  that 
an  algebraic  interaction  can  be  considered  statistically  significant  only 
when  the  beta  weight  attached  to  the  interaction  term  is  significant  after 
the  linear  effects  have  been  entered  Into  the  regression  equation.  It  was 
clear  from  their  paper  that  only  when  a variable  thought  to  moderate  a 
relationship  meets  this  criterion  can  it  be  called  a moderator,  and  that 


few  studies  looking  at  race  and  sex  as  potential  moderators  achieve  any- 
thing more  than  single  group  validity.  Demonstrating  single  group  validity 
does  not  indicate  a moderator  effect  because  the  algebraic  interaction 
term  in  the  moderated  multiple  regression  model  will  not  be  statistically 
sign! ficant. 

****** 

Schmidt,  F.  L.,  & Hunter,  J.  E.  "Moderator  Research  and  the  Law  of  Small 
Numbers."  In.  B.  Schneider  (Ed.)  "Some  Conceptual  and  Methodological 
Issues  in  Understanding  Abi 1 i ty -Performance  Relationships."  ADA046691 

Schmidt  and  Hunter  noted  that  large-scale  reviews  of  the  literature 
on  the  validity  of  tests  suggest  the  probabilities  are  high  that  one  will 
find  a significant  relationship  between  an  adequately  chosen  predictor  and 
a carefully  developed  criterion  when  samples  are  large.  That  is,  evidence 
which  has  accumulated  (prior  probabilities)  indicates  we  have  been  doing 
better  in  accurately  predicting  job  behavior  than  our  typical  small- 
sample  studies  lead  us  to  believe. 

Schmidt  and  Hunter  proceeded  to  list  a number  of  potential  sources  of 
error  which,  in  any  one  study,  prevent  us  from  observing  the  "true"  validity 
of  a given  ability  measure.  They  further  showed  that  when  these  sources 
of  error  (small  sample  sizes,  criterion  unreliability,  restriction  of  range, 
criterion  contamination  and  deficiency)  are  corrected  for  in  a study,  the 
potential  for  finding  a statistically  significant  algebraic  interaction 
term  between  ability  and  some  other  personal  (age,  sex)  or  situational 
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attribute  (In  their  case,  job  type)  Is  very  small. 

****** 

Owens,  W.  A.  "Moderators  and  Subgroups."  In,  B.  Schneider  (Ed.)  "Some 

Conceptual  and  Methodological  Issues  In  Understanding  Ability-Perform- 
ance Relationships."  A0A0l»6691 

Owens'  paper  suggested  the  somewhat  radical  idea  that  an  individual's 
group  membership,  as  determined  by  biodata,  is  the  best  predictor  of  that 
individual's  behavior.  The  logic  of  this  paper  was  that  moderator  vari- 
ables are  irrelevant  because  all  of  the  potential  mathematically  derived 
algebraic  interactions  in  the  prediction  of  behavior  are  taken  into  account 
by  knowing  a person's  biodata  group.  That  Is,  biodata  group  membership 
accounts  for  natural  interactions  making  the  generation  or  derivation  of 
mathematical  interactions  redundant,  at  best.  Owens  marshalled  a consid- 
erable amount  of  data  to  support  his  conclusions. 

****** 

Outtz,  J.  L.  "Racial  Bias  as  a Contaminant  of  Performance  Evaluations." 
ADA03781<i 

Outtz'  research  explored  one  kind  of  criterion  contamination,  racial 
bias.  Specifically,  his  research  assessed  the  degree  to  which  rating  be- 
havior is  affected  by  the  race  of  rater  and  ratee. 

Eight  hypothetical  college  instructors  were  evaluated  by  17^  white  and 
129  black  college  students.  Each  instructor's  teaching  performance  was 


described  using  statements  of  predetermined  favorabi 1 1 ty . Three  leveis  of 
teaching  performance,  good,  average,  and  poor  were  described.  The  race  of 
the  instructors  was  manipulated  through  the  use  of  photographs.  Each  sub- 
ject evaluated  every  instructor  In  terms  of  (a)  quality  of  performance, 

(b)  promotabi 1 i ty,  (c)  agreement  with  his  teaching  philosophy,  (d)  agree- 
ment with  his  philosophy  about  students  and  (e)  expected  change  in  future 
performance. 


Race  of  rater  and  ratee  was  not  related  to  the  performance  evaluations 
of  good  instructors.  Where  teaching  performance  was  described  as  poor, 
white  raters  favored  white  instructors  over  black  instructors  in  terms  of 
quality  of  performance.  Where  teaching  performance  was  described  as  aver- 
age,  white  raters  favored  average  black  instructors  over  white  instructors 
In  terms  of  promotabi 1 i ty.  Black  raters  favored  average  black  instructors 
over  average  white  instructors  in  terms  of  quality  of  performance  and  pro- 
motabi I ity.  It  was  deduced  that  performance  ratings  were  based  primarily 
on  teaching  perfr-^Mnce,  but,  when  teaching  performance  was  not  exceptional, 
•■•t«r-ratee  racial  similarity  was  a factor  as  well. 

When  teaching  performance  was  described  as  very  good,  there  was  no 
significant  relationship  between  rater-ratee  racial  similarity  and  agree- 
ment with  the  ratee's  beliefs.  However,  white  raters  indicated  that  they 
would  agree  more  with  the  beliefs  of  a poor  white  instructor  than  a poor 
black  instructor.  Black  raters  indicated  that  they  would  agree  more  with 
the  beliefs  of  an  average  black  instructor  than  an  average  white  instructor. 
It  was  concluded  that  perceived  belief  similarity  was  based  more  on  teach- 
ing  performance  than  race,  but,  when  teaching  performance  was  not  exceptional 
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rater-ratee  racial  similarity  was  a factor.  Manipulation  of  the  independ 
ent  variable  was  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  effects  of  cognitive 
balance  on  rating  behavior. 


****** 

Katcher,  B.  L.,  & Bartlett,  C.  J.  "Rating  Errors  of  Inconsistency  as  a 

Function  of  Dimensionality  of  Behavioral  Anchors." 

Katcher  and  Bartlett  explored  the  problem  of  rater  inconsistency  in 
performance  appraisal  schemes  utilizing  behaviorally  anchored  rating  scales. 
Rater  inconsistency  is  an  issue  when  researchers  assume  that  raters  can  locate 
a ratee  at  one  point  on  a behaviorally  anchored  scale  such  that  the  ratee 
would  unambiguously  be  considered  better  than  all  anchors  on  that  scale 
representing  lower  levels  of  effectiveness  and  worse  than  all  anchors  on  the 
scale  indicating  higher  levels  of  effectiveness.  This  assumption  on  the 
part  of  researchers  implicitly  further  assumes  unidimensionality  of  the 
scale.  Thus,  Katcher  and  Bartlett  hypothesized  that  behaviorally  anchored 
rating  scales  which  are  more  nearly  unidimensional  will  lead  to  fewer 
errors  of  inconsistency. 

The  hypothesis  was  tested  using  a Mixed  Standard  Rating  Scale  (Blanz  & 
Ghiselli,  1972;  Saal  & Landy,  1977).  Sixty-nine  police  sergeants  were 
rated  by  35  lieutenants  and  25  lieutenants  were  rated  by  13  captains. 

Each  of  the  ten  a priori  behavioral  dimensions  was  separately  analyzed 
by  principal  components  analysis.  Indices  of  unidimensional i ty  derived  from 
this  analysis  were:  proportion  of  variance  accounted  for  by  the  first  prin- 
cipal component  and,  the  ratio  of  the  proportion  of  variance  accounted  for 
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by  the  first  principal  component  to  the  proportion  of  variance  accounted  for 
by  the  second  principal  component.  Both  indices  were  strongly  related  to 
actual  rating  inconsistencies  for  the  ratings  of  both  sergeants  and  lieu- 
tenants (r  “ . 75) . 

* -k  * * * * 

Schneider,  B.,  & Dachler,  H.  P.  "A  Note  on  the  Stability  of  the  Job 

Descriptive  index  (JDi)."  A0A056259 

Schneider  and  Dachler  addressed  the  issue  of  criterion  stability  in 
this  paper,  specifically  the  stability  of  an  attitudinal  measure.  They 
noted  that  given  the  recent  emphases  on  quality  of  work  life  as  an  important 
work  outcome,  selection  researchers  will  be  concerned  with  the  prediction 
of  Job  satisfaction  and  other  affective  reactions  to  the  work  place. 

A management  sample  « 5^1)  and  a non-management  sample  (]4  « 306) 
of  utility  company  employees  completed  the  Job  Descriptive  Index  (Smith, 
Kendall  6 Hulin,  1969)  on  two  occasions  separated  by  16  months.  The  results 
indicated  good  stability  for  the  JDI  in  both  samples  (r  ^ between  .46  and 
.66).  In  addition,  Schneider  and  Dachler  showed  that  the  JDI  retained  good 
convergent  and  discriminant  validity  as  revealed  by  correlations  of  the 
t|  and  t2  data. 

Summary 

The  Bartlett,  et  al.  and  Schmidt  and  Hunter  papers  directly  addressed 
some  of  the  problems  with  establishing  and  finding  statistically  significant 
algebraic  interaction  terms  in  the  prediction  of  performance.  Their 
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positions  forcefully  stress  the  desirability  of  exploring  the  contribution 
of  linear  combinations  of  variables  and  correction  for  contamination  and 
range  restriction  prior  to  searching  for  nonlinear  effects  in  the  predic- 
tion of  performance.  Subsequent  efforts,  to  be  described,  attempted  to 
follow  these  admonitions,  especially  the  rule  to  seek  linear  effects  first. 

The  Owens  and  Guion  papers  had  less  direct  impact  on  the  research  ef- 
forts to  be  described.  Owens'  idea  of  biodata  clusters  was  not  pursued 
but  his  concept  of  "fit"  was  employed  in  Hannan's  research.  Similarly, 
while  no  content  validity  studies  were  attempted,  Guion's  remarks  vis  a vis 
the  desirability  of  testing  constructs  can  be  said  to  characterize  the  re- 
search efforts  to  be  described  below. 

Outtz'  research,  the  paper  by  Katcher  and  Bartlett,  and  the  study  by 
Schneider  and  Dachier  were  the  only  studies  of  criteria  carried  out  under 
this  Contract.  The  issues  raised  by  them,  racial  bias  in  appraisal,  the 
influence  of  rating  scale  dimensionality  on  rater  errors,  and  the  prediction 
of  affective  reactions  to  work,  deserve  more  complete  attention  because  of 
their  relevance  tc.  contemporary  personnel  problems. 

CONCEPTUAL  ISSUES 

This  section  of  the  report  summarizes  a series  of  theoretical  papers 
and  research  efforts  that  explore  the  contribution  of  non-ability  individual 
differences  and  actual,  as  well  as  perceived,  situational  variation  to  the 
prediction  of  performance.  These  non-ability  variables  are  considered  for 
their  contribution  to  the  prediction  of  performance  in  both  linear  combin- 
ation and  in  interaction  with  ability.  For  convenience,  papers  in  this 
section  will  be  presented  in  three  sections:  (I)  Literature  reviews  and 
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non-ernpi rical  papers  which  draw  on  contemporary  Issues  fn  organizational 
psychology  for  suggestions  regarding  potential  situational  issues  for 
study;  (2)  Laboratory  research  which  attempts  to  isolate  the  role  of 
various  environmental  variables  in  the  prediction  of  performance;  and 
(3)  Field  studies  of  individual  and  environmental  variables. 

Literature  Reviews  and  Theory  Papers 


In  addition  to  the  non-empi rical  papers  discussed  in  this  section, 
two  papers  to  be  described  below  under  Field  Research  contain  major  lit- 
erature reviews:  (1)  Howard's  paper  reviews  the  ability  x motivation 
literature  with  special  emphasis  on  task-related  intrinsic  motivation; 
and  (2)  Hannan's  report  which  also  examines  the  general  ability  x moti- 
vation literature  but  with  an  emphasis  on  person-situation  interaction 
or  fit.  especially  the  person  variables  of  locus  of  control,  need  for 
achievement  and  bureaucratic  values. 


■k  h h it  -k  * 

Wanous,  J.  P.  "Realistic  Job  Previews:  Can  a Procedure  to  Reduce 
Turnover  Also  Influence  the  Relationship  Between  Abilities  and 
Performance?"  In,  B.  Schneider  (Ed.)  "Some  Conceptual  and  Method- 
ological Issues  in  Understanding  Ability-Performance  Relationships." 
A0A0A669I 


Wanous'  paper  revealed  that  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  concurrently 
study  ability-performance  relationships  and  the  Impact  of  realistic  Job 
previews  (RJPs)  on  that  relationship  or  the  contribution  of  RJPs  to  the 
prediction  of  performance.  Thus,  the  literature  concerned  with  the 
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organizational  entry  process  has  been  unconnected  to  the  prediction  of 
individual  behavior.  Wanous'  conceptualization  of  the  issue  suggests 
that  one  need  only  believe  in  an  interaction  between  ability  and  motiva** 
tion  in  order  to  conduct  such  studies. 

Another  aspect  of  Wanous*  paper  that  was  of  interest  was  the  paucity 
of  research  available  on  the  entry  part  of  the  selection  process.  Se- 
lection research  has  failed  to  pay  attention  to  the  possibility  that 
the  selection  process  Itself  may  have  an  impact  on  the  validity  and 
utility  of  prediction  devices  or  serve  as  an  additional  predictor  of 
behavior. 

****** 

Schein,  V.  E.  "The  Effects  of  Sex-Role  Stereotyping  on  the  Ability- 
Performance  Relationship:  Prior  Research  and  New  Directions." 

In,  B.  Schneider  (Ed.)  "Some  Conceptual  and  Methodological  Issues 

I 


A0A046691 


in  Understanding  Ability-Performance  Relationships 


Schein's  paper  noted  that  sex-role  stereotyping  in  organizations  may 
serve  to  depress  the  possibility  that  women  will  be  able  to  manifest 
their  abilities  in  work  settings.  In  particular,  she  emphasized  power 
acquisition  and  the  power  process  in  organizations  and  the  various  ways 
in  which  women  are  systematically  excluded  from  positions  of  povrer 
(e.g.,  through  placement,  tokenism,  supervisory  bias,  pay,  selection). 

This  exclusion,  she  noted, results  in  a lack  of  opportunity  for  women  to 
express  the  full  range  of  their  abilities.  The  hypothesized  outcomes 
of  such  blockage  are  a depressed  relationship  between  ability  and  performance 
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and  lower  average  levels  of  performance  for  women. 

* * * * * 

Schneider,  B.  "Person-Situation  Selection:  A Review  of  Some  Ability- 
Situation  Interaction  Research."  In,  B.  Schneider  (Ed.)  "Some 
Conceptual  and  Methodological  Issues  in  Understanding  Ability- 
Performance  Relationships."  AOAOA669I 

Schneider's  paper  reviewed  the  few  work-related  studies  in  the 
literature  which  attempted  to  concurrently  examine  ability  and  situation 
variables  in  the  prediction  of  on-the-job  performance.  He  presented 
field  and  laboratory  studies  of  three  kinds  of  work  environment  variables, 
each  of  which  seemed  to  contribute  to  performance  prediction:  (I)  re- 
ward system  variables.  Including  Incentive  and  equity  Issues;  (2)  job 
or  task  Issues  such  as  job  challenge  or  task  difficulty;  and  (3)  work 
climate,  including  more  macro  social  issues  like  supervision,  management 
philosophy,  and  so  forth. 

Schneider's  report  concluded  with  an  hypothesis  that  when  organiza- 
tions reward,  support  and  expect  individuals  to  work  up  to  their  fullest 
levels  of  ability  that  validity  coefficients,  performance,  and  job 
satisfaction  should  all  be  improved. 

h h h It  h h 

Schneider,  B.  "Personnel  Selection  and  Organizational  Behavior:  An 
Integrated  View."  ADA0367^0 

This  paper  by  Schneider  was  a less  technical  version  of  the  Schneider 
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paper  just  described.  It  was  written  as  a convention  presentation  and 
as  a preliminary  version  of  the  more  detailed  paper. 

Laboratory  Studies 

The  reports  In  this  section  each  examine  a very  specific  facet  of 
person-situation  research:  Erez,  and  Locke,  Mento  and  Katcher  studied 
the  role  of  goals  in  predicting  task  performance  while  Parkington  and 
Schneider  conducted  a lab  study  In  an  attempt  to  understand  the  Inter- 
action of  a realistic  task  preview  and  ability. 

****** 

Locke,  E.  A.,  Mento,  A.  J.,  S Katcher,  B.  L.  'The  Interaction  of  Ability 
and  Motivation  In  Performance:  An  exploration  of  the  Meaning  of 
Moderators."  In,  B.  Schneider  (Ed.)  "Some  Conceptual  and  Methodo- 
logical Issues  In  Understanding  Ability-Performance  Relationships." 
ADA04669I 

Locke,  et  al . were  concerned  with  the  conditions  under  which  ability 
would  predict  performance.  They  hypothesized  that  when  a group  of  Indi- 
viduals Is  homogeneous  with  respect  to  motivation  (I.e.,  they  all  have 
the  same  goal)  then  ability  measureswill  be  more  accurate  predictors  of  per- 
formance than  when  a group  is  motivationally  heterogeneous. 

Using  a work  sample  test  as  the  ability  measure,  Locke  et  al.  created 
six  goal-setting  conditions:  specific-hard  (N  - 44),  specific-moderate 
(M  - 27),  specific-easy  (N  - 25),  general-hard  (H  - 57).  general -moderate 
(N  ■ 52),  and  general-easy  (M^ • 27) • 


i ! 
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Generally,  ability-performance  correlations  were  the  same  within 
each  specific  goal  group  regardless  of  level  of  goal  difficulty  (r  <■  .90} 
but  were  variable  and  significantly  lower  in  the  general  goal  groups 
(r  * .73)*  However,  while  the  correlation  between  ability  and  perform- 
ance within  each  goal  difficulty  level  was  essentially  the  same,  the 
absolute  levels  of  performance  were  significantly  different.  Thus,  the 
linear  combination  of  ability  and  goal  difficulty  was  the  best  predictor 
of  performance.  Indeed,  goal  specificity  also  contributed  significantly 
to  the  prediction. 


****** 

Erez,  M.  "Feedback:  A Necessary  Condition  for  the  Goal  Setting-Perform- 
ance Relationship."  ADA026287 

While  the  Erez  report  did  not  use  ability  as  a predictor.  It  did 
test  an  hypothesis  related  to  a condition  under  which  ability  may  predict 
performance:  goal  setting.  Thus,  as  revealed  In  the  Locke,  et  al. 
work,  previously  described,  goal  difficulty  and  ability  may  combine  to 
usefully  predict  performance. 

Of  concern  to  Erez  was  how  feedback  serves  to  facilitate  the  rela- 
tionship between  goals  and  performance.  She  predicted  that  feedback  and 
goals  would  be  interactively  related  to  performance  because  feedback 
facilitates  the  display  of  individual  differences  In  self-set  goals. 

In  a laboratory  setting,  one  group  was  provided  feedback  (N  • 38) 
on  performance  while  another  group  received  no  feedback  (N  ■ AS).  In 
the  feedback  condition  the  relationship  between  goals  and  perfonaance 
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was  _r  * .60;  In  the  no  feedback  condition  the  correlation  was  _r  ■ .01. 

****** 

Parkington,  J.  P.,  & Schneider,  B.  "A  Laboratory  Study  of  Some  Effects 
of  a Realistic  Task  Preview."  A0A055879 

Parkington  and  Schneider's  effort  was  an  attempt  to  directly  test 
some  suggestions  regarding  an  ability  x realistic  Job  preview  (RJP) 
Interaction  as  proposed  by  Wanous  (see  p.  11).  Parkington  and  Schneider 
developed  a motivation-based  hypothesis  that  realism  would  have  a main 
effect  on  performance  and  an  interactive  effect  with  ability  on  perform- 
ance. Thirty-six  college  students  were  studied  In  a laboratory  setting 

4 

working  at  a real  task  (evaluating  credit  card  applications  for  risk). 
Ability  was  found  to  correlate  with  performance  and  the  RJP  with  affect 
but  no  main  effects  or  interactions  of  the  RJP  were  observed  In  relation 
to  performance. 

Field  Studies 

Two  relatively  small  field  studies  designed  as  exploratory  research 
(Schneider,  and  Schneider,  Parkington  & Hosier)  and  three  major  efforts 
are  summarized  In  this  portion  of  the  report.  The  three  major  studies 
(those  by  Hoffman,  Howard,  and  Hannan)  will  be  described  in  greater  de- 
tail than  the  preceding  for  they  represent  attempts  to  more  fully  explore 
the  contribution  of  non-ability  Individual  and  situational  variables  to 
the  prediction  of  performance. 
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I Schneider,  B.  "Person-Situation  Selection  Research:  The  Problem  of 

identifying  Salient  Situational  Dimensions."  A0A03753^ 

This  exploratory  study  was  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  difficult 
I problem  of  assessing  "the  situation."  Because  of  a lack  of  taxonomic 

I research  on  work  situations,  it  was  reasoned  that  questionnaires  which 

‘ ask  people  to  respond  to  all  questions  may  be  fruitless.  Thus,  concen- 

I trating  on  recognition  as  compared  to  recal 1 . may  yield  data  for  indi- 

viduals with  respect  to  personally  non-reievant  work  facets. 

Sixty-seven  utility  company  employees  were  interviewed  and  the 
Interviews  were  taperecorded.  Content  analysis  revealed  15  facets  of 
work  adequately  represented  the  domain  of  situational  features  used  In 
describing  the  work  setting.  Frequency  counts  revealed  that  only  A of 
the  15  facets  (promotion/evaluation,  company  management,  pay/security, 
and  supervision)  were  mentioned  by  more  than  60%  of  the  interviewees. 

****** 

Schneider,  B.,  Parkington,  J.  J.  & Hosier,  S.  B.  "Some  Relationships 
Between  the  Ability  Requirements  and  Reward  Attributes  of  Tasks." 

A persistent  problem  In  field  studies  of  ability-situation  research 
is  the  lack  of  significant  algebraic  interaction  terms  after  ability 
and  situation  variables  are  entered  into  a regression  equation  predict- 
ing performance.  One  hypothesis  with  respect  to  this  failure  Is  that 
attributes  of  the  work  setting  are  correlated  with  attributes  of  the 


1 
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Individuals  in  those  settings.  If  this  were  true  then  extremes  on  either 
the  ability  or  situation  variables  would  not  exist  and  the  chances  for 
finding  significant  interactions  would  be  reduced. 

This  report  examined  the  relationship  between  the  psychological 
reward  attributes  of  tasks  (e.g.,  variety,  autonomy)  and  the  abilities 
required  for  task  performance  (the  GAT6  aptitudes)  for  140  Jobs.  Each 
job  was  rated  for  its  psychological  rewards  and  the  abilities  required  were 
obtained  from  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  Results  revealed 
low  but  significant  correlations  between  the  two  sets  of  variables  and 
then  primarily  for  Verbal  and  Numerical  aptitudes  and  Variety  and  Auton- 
omy  rewards  (£'s  * .35) • Results  were  replicated  for  a second  sample  of 
79  jobs. 


■k  h ■k  It  h It 

Hoffman,  R.  G.  "Ability,  Involvement  and  Climate  as  Huitiple  and  Inter- 
active Predictors  of  Performance." 

This  paper  reviews  some  of  the  mathematical  models  useful  for  ex- 
ploring potential  joint  effects  of  ability  and  situation  on  performance 
and  then  discusses  some  conceptual  issues  regarding  the  utility  of  treat- 
ing "the  situation"  in  terms  of  Individual  or  aggregated  perceptions. 

Thus,  one  methodological  problem  in  conducting  field  research  on  ability- 
situation  issues  is  that  unless  multiple  situations  are  available  the 
only  basts  for  analysis  is  the  Individually  perceived  situation.  Two 
other  problems  become  manifest,  however,  when  multiple  situatfons  are 
available  for  research:  Invariably  different  ability  measures  and  different 


p«rfonMnc«  criteria  are  used 


Hoffnan,  studying  75  sections  (total  N > 800)  of  an  introductory 
Mthe«atics  course,  was  able  to  avoid  all  of  the  above  problems.  Students 
In  each  class  completed  a faculty/class  evaluation  questionnaire.  In- 
dicated their  student  10  number  and  their  SAT  Hath  scores.  With  the 
student  10  number  It  was  possible  to  match  each  student's  perceptions 
of  the  class  with  his/her  mathematics  test  scores,  providing  a common 
criterion  measure.  The  SAT  Hath  score  data  provided  a common  ability 
measure  as  a predictor. 


Two  parallel  regression  analyses  were  conducted,  one  in  which  each 
student's  situation  data  were  his/her  own  perceptions  (the  individual 
analysis)  and  one  in  which  each  student  was  assigned  his  or  her  section 
average  for  the  situation  data  (the  climate  analysis).  In  each  hier- 
archical regression  analysis,  ability  data  were  entered  first  and  the 
criterion  was  the  sum  of  five  examinations. 


Results  showed  that  SAT  Hath  was  correlated  £ - .33  with  performance 
In  addition,  for  the  individual  analysis,  3 of  5 class  situation  per- 
ceptions contributed  significantly  to  the  prediction  of  performance 
( R ■ .50).  No  ability  x situation  interactions  were  significant  for  the 
individual  analyses. 


For  the  climate  analyses,  average  wi thin-class  scores  were  used  as 


the  situation  data.  For  this  analysis,  the  multiple  R for  ability  and 
cliaata  In  linear  combination  was  .50  and  the  inclusion  of  a significant 
Interaction  tans  resulted  in  R ■ .51. 
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Howard,  A.  "Intrinsic  Hotivatlon  and  its  Determinants  as  Factors  En~ 
hancing  the  Prediction  of  Job  Performance  from  Ability."  ADA026530 

! 

I Performance  is  often  hypothesized  to  be  a function  of  the  interaction 

of  ability  and  motivation,  but  past  studies  of  this  hypothesis  have  been 
sparse,  and  the  researchers  often  used  inadequate  measures  and  inappropriate 
statistical  analyses.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  present  research  was  to 
explore  the  relationship  of  ability  and  intrinsic  motivation  in  the  pre- 
diction of  job  performance.  Intrinsic  motivation  was  traced  to  two  prim- 
ary determinants.  One,  an  organizational  factor.  Is  the  extent  to  which 
an  employee's  job  is  "enriched,"  or  incorporates  challenging  elements  j 

i I 

I such  as  autonomy  and  variety.  A second  determinant  is  an  individual  dif-  | j 


ference  factor — the  extent  to  which  the  individual  desires  to  achieve 


and  grow. 

Two  primary  hypotheses  were  tested:  (1)  Performance  > Ability  + 
Intrinsic  motivation  * (Ability  x Intrinsic  Motivation),  and  (2)  Intrinsic 
motivation  ■ Individual  growth  need  strength  + Enriched  job  characteristics 
(Individual  growth  need  strength  x Enriched  job  characteristics).  A 
third  hypothesis  was  the  same  as  hypothesis  two,  but  predicted  the  criterion 


of  satisfaction  with  opportunities  for  growth  on  the  job. 

Howard  collected  data  from  clerical  employees  in  a large,  metropoli- 
tan bank.  The  final  sample  consisted  of  353  employees  in  II  job  groups. 
Ability  was  measured  by  a p re -employment  clerical  aptitude  test;  informa- 
tion about  job  characteristics,  individual  growth  needs,  growth  satisfac 
tion,  and  intrinsic  motivation  was  obtained  by  an  employee  questionnaire 
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and  Job  performance  was  measured  by  supervisors'  evaluations. 

The  hypotheses  were  tested  by  hierarchical  moderated  multiple  re~ 
gression.  All  multiple  R's  were  statistically  significant,  showing  initial 
support  for  the  hypotheses.  Ability  and  intrinsic  motivation  combined  In 
an  additive  way  but  not  in  an  interactive  way  in  predicting  job  performance. 
Intrinsic  motivation  was  predicted  only  by  the  enriched  job  characteristics, 
and  growth  satisfaction  was  predicted  positively  by  the  enriched  job  char- 
acteristics and  negatively  by  growth  need  strength.  A modified  model  demon- 
strated that  ability,  enriched  job  characteristics  and  growth  need  strength 
each  add  significantly  and  positively  to  the  prediction  of  job  performance, 
but  no  interactions  among  the  variables  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  prediction. 

it  * * ■k  * * 

Hannan,  R.  L.  "Vtork  Performance  as  a Function  of  the  Interaction  of 

Ability,  Work  Values,  and  the  Perceived  Work  Environment." 

Hannan's  research  attempted  to  integrate  the  various  earlier  reviews 
and  studies  by  focussing  on  ability,  three  non-ability  individual  variables 
(achievement  motivation,  locus  of  control,  and  bureaucratic  values),  and 
the  perceived  situation.  After  extensively  reviewing  literatures  In  each 
of  those  three  domains,  as  well  as  the  extant  literature  on  ability  x moti- 
vation Interaction,  Hannan  proposed  an  interactlonlst  model  for  study. 
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The  interactlonlst  model  emphasized  the  Importance  of  the  fit  or 
congruence  of  the  three  personal  traits  to  the  perceived  work  environment. 
Thus,  It  was  hypothesizad  that  an  Increased  fit  between  the  work-related 
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attributes  of  the  person  and  those  of  the  perceived  work  setting  will 
elicit  greater  work  motivation  only  to  the  extent  that  the  personal  at- 
tributes are  strong  and  positively  oriented.  Performance  was  conceptu- 
alized as  a function  of  the  linear  combination  of  ability  (A)  and  moti- 
vation (m)  plus  Ax  N. 

The  sample  studied  consisted  of  493  police  officers  from  a large 
suburban  police  department.  Various  ability  measures  were  administered 
and  combined  into  a composite  ability  score  for  each  officer,  a measure 
of  worker  values  was  developed,  and  the  measure  of  the  perceived  work 
environment  (PWE)  employed  was  the  one  developed  under  a previous  ONR 
Contract  (Schneider  & Dachler,  Note  i).  The  PWE  was  coded  to  yield 
items  which  seemed  to  indicate  they  were  facilitative  of  the  display  of 
the  items  used  to  measure  the  personal  traits.  This  coding  procedure 
permitted  an  index  of  fit  to  be  developed  across  items,  providing  for 
the  interaction! St  index  of  motivation.  Finally,  two  different  rating 
scales  of  performance  (a  behavioral ly  anchored  rating  scale  and  a forced 
choice  measure)  were  developed  to  provide  criterion  data;  as  they  corre- 
lated with  each  other  (r^  ■ .44),  they  were  linearly  combined  into  a single 
composite  performance  index. 

No  relationship  was  found  between  the  ability  composite  and  the 
performance  composite  (£  ■ .06,  n.s.).  The  congruence  model  of  work 
motivation  was  significantly  related  to  the  performance  composite 
(£  .18,  £<.00l),  and  the  interaction  term  entered  into  the  regression 

equation  after  ability  and  motivation  was  non-slgnlf leant. 
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Summary 

The  major  conclusion  reached  from  the  literature  reviews,  iaboratory 
studies  and  fieid  researci  efforts  is  that  statistically  significant 
algebraic  interaction  terms  are  extraordinarily  difficult  to  find  whether 
studying  ability  and  motivation,  ability  and  situation,  abiiity  and  the 
congruence  of  person  and  perceived  environment,  and  whether  the  analyses 
are  accomplished  at  the  individual  or  organizational  (classroom,  work 
unit)  level  when  the  moderated  regression  model  Is  used  for  data  analysis. 

Throughout  the  studies  conducted  under  this  Contract,  the  only 
analytic  technique  considered  appropriate  for  exploring  the  issue  of 
interaction  was  the  moderated  multiple  regression  technique  (NMR). 

This  technique  makes  the  stringent  requirement  that  only  interaction 
effects  which  add  significantly  to  the  prediction  of  performance  after 
the  main  (linear)  effects  can  properly  be  construed  to  be  interactions. 

The  above  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  situational  vari- 
ables make  no  contribution  to  the  prediction  of  performance.  On  the  con- 
trary, for  the  studies  conducted  under  this  Contract,  only  one  failed  to  reveal 
an  effect  of  situational  variables  on  performance  (Parkington  & Schneider). 
This  consistency  in  predictive  capability  is  noteworthy  because  of  the 
wide  variety  of  ways  in  which  situational  Issues  were  conceptualized 
and  operationalized.  Thus,  Locke  et  al.  employed  an  experimental  manipu- 
lation of  goais,  Hoffman  used  individual  and  aggregated  classroom  ques- 
tionnaire data,  Howard's  index  consisted  of  perceptions  of  task  attri- 
butes, and  Hannan  deveioped  an  index  of  person-perceived  environment  fit. 

Thr  finding  that  both  abi i ity  and  situation  combine  additlvely  to 
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predict  performance  has  considerable  implications  for  organizational 
effectiveness.  The  fact  suggests  that  aggregate  performance  levels  can 
be  optimized  only  when  adequate  attention  is  iavished  on  selection 
based  on  ability  and  concern  for  the  work  environment;  either, 
alone,  our  findings  suggest,  will  generally  produce  less  effective  levels 
of  performance. 

The  fact  that  ability  and  situation  combine  linearly  in  the  pre- 
diction of  performance  means  that  high  ability  people  perform  better 
under  favorable  work  environment  conditions  and  so  do  people  with  lower 
levels  of  ability.  A finding  of  an  interaction  would  have  added  to  this 
simple  logic  the  idea  that  situations  differentially  affect  high  and  low 
ability  people.  For  practical  purposes  we  can  be  thankful  that  the 
findings,  for  a change,  favor  the  more  parsimonious  conclusion. 
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